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The right eloquence needs no bell to call the 
people together, and no constable to keep them. 
~-~ Fmerson 


Eloquence is the greatest gift of Providence 
to man. 
---Quintilien 


If all possessions and powers were to be taken 
from me with one exception, I would choose to 
keep the power of Speech, for by it I chould 
soon recover all the rest. 

---Webster 


The power which hes set in motion the greatest 
avalenches in politics and religion has been, 
from the beginning of time, the magic force 
of the spoken word---that and that alone. 
---Adolph Hitler 
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"T REMFMBER WHEN..." 
George Wilner 


Department of Speech, University of Wichita 


Back in the early 1920's the speech activities, particularly 
in the smaller Kansas colleges, were confined to debate and 
oratory with an occasional play which was likely to be a part 
of the commencement program. None of the colleges could boast 
of an auditorium which was in any sense a theatre and such plays 
as were attempted had to be presented with the most meager stage 
equipment. 


It was in the field of forensics that the colleges really 
extended themselves, and the quality of competition could easily 
take rank with that in the larger universities. Indeed the 
speech teacher was not surprised if the students addressed him 
as "Coach", 


Eight colleges comprised the Kansas Debate League. The 
northern division consisted of Bethany, Kansas Wesleyan, McPherson, 
and College of Emporia while Friends, Southwestern, Bethel, and 
Fairmount comprised the southern division. The teams having the 
best record in their respective divisions would compete for the 
championship. 


Kansas State, Emporia State, Fort Hays, Pittsburg, Ottawa, 
Baker, and Kansas University all had strong forensic programs, 
but I do not recall that there was a league in which they competed. 


Our honorary fraternity was Pi Kappa Delta, which sponsor- 
ed a national cnnvention and tournament, to which any college 
having a Pi Kappa Delta chapter was invited to send teams and 
orators. 


One of the most memorable of these conventions was held 
early in April, 1925, at Estes Parks Colorado. The two leading hotels, 
the Stanley and the Livingstone were opened to accommodate the 
contestants during a period of three days. But debating and 
oratory were relegated to second place when a heavy snow storm 
covered Colorado and most of the plains of Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma. Debate gave way to winter sports, and the hillsides 
were soon dotted with students enjoying their first experience 
with skis. Estes Park suddenly became a winter resort and the 
students who considered themselves most fortunate.were those 
who had been eliminated early in the speech competition. 
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Feirmount College was then & denominational school of 
some 300 students and about twenty faculty members. 


In 1926, after a campaign whose bitterness seemed about 
to divide Wichita into two hostile factions, the City took over 
the operation of Fairmount College, and in the ensuing thirty-four 
years, our speech program has increased with the size of the school. 
The drama program was extended and courses in radio and television 
were instituted as increasing facilities for such work became 


available. 
In 1935 @ chapter of National Collegiate Players was in- t 
stalled and in the following year an auditorium-theatre with a 


seating capacity of fifteen-hundred was built. For a period of 
five years an exchange performance with the University of Kansas 
Players was regarded as the high point of the drama season. 

Travel restriction imposed by World War II ended this exchange and } 
it was never resumed despite its stimulation to the students. 


and drama at the University of Wichita and its predecessor, 
Fairmount College, I am amused by a number of things that seemed 
almost overwhelming at the time. There was the occasion when in 
rehearsing, with wooden swords, a fight scene between Iachimo end 
Pesthumus for Shakespeare's "Cymbeline", Iachimo received a broken 
cheek bone and was sent to the hospital just five days before tia 
first performance. Front-page publicity of the accident was hard- 
ly adequate compensation for the concern we felt for the villain's 
recovery in time for the performance. ; 


As I look back over thirty-seven years of teaching speech | 


Perhaps the most embarrassing incident occurred during 4 
p-vformance of "Hamlet" at East High School in 1928. Ophelia had 
just been lowered into a shallow grave which wase represented 
by @ little m@und, the sides of which were covered by grass mats 
supplied by a local mortuary. At the end of the scene 4s we 
attempted to close the traveler curtain only one side responded, 
Jeasving half the stage visible. While we were trying to find the 
custodian and get him to turn off the exit lights which shed enough 
light on the stage to permit some visibility, Ophelia took matters 
into her own hands, rose from the grave and diséppeared into the 
Wings. The illusion of a funeral was not especially convincing 
but the play gained something in the way of unexpected comic relief. 


Es On the afternoon of the date of a performance of "Romeo and 
a Juliet" the young lady who was playing the nurse was ¢eken ill with 
influenza. Her mother Bh oned me the news and suggested that I 
make "@ther arrangements" for the evening performance. With the 
aid of the Home Economics teacher, I was sewed into the nurse's 
sostume and without making any announcement of the change I 

played the role myself. 
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I think it was Percival Wilde who in his book, The Crafts- 
manship of the One-Act Play, suggested that one of the . tests by 
which a person may determine his interest in the theatre is by 
asking himself this question: "Are you amused or saddened by the 
misadventures of a play?" I still believe that the answer to 
that question constitutes a good criterion as to the genuineness 
of one's interest in theatre, but time has a way of softening our 
griefs, so that matters which seem to be monumental calamities 
when they happen, can, in retrospect, be something to smile over. 


In reading over the various magazines which relate to the 
school and college theatre, I am awed by the succession of triumphs 
that this or that group has achieved. Wouldn't it be interesting 
if we could know of a few of the plays that were not done with 
marked distinction, and just what went wrong? 


One of my classmates who achieved some success as a college 
director wrote me after a performance of George Kelly's "The 
Torchbearers", a play that is supposed to satirize amateur dram- 
atics: "It went very good. I fear that we exemplified what we 
were supposed to satirize." 
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DEBATE RETURNS TO WICHITA ) 
Bob Ince 


Wichita High School South, Wichita, Kansas 


For the past several years the question, "Why doesn't 
Wichita have debate?" has been heard from high school coaches and 
college speech teachers throughout the state. And considering the 
fact that Wichita has about 14,000 students enrolled in high 
school, it's no wonder the question was asked. Perhaps more 
difficult to answer, however, would be another question which has | 
&lso been asked frequently; "How did debate disappear in a city 
which once produced championship teams?" After only one year in 
the city, I am confident that the word "apathy" can be given as 
the answer to both questions. 


Now, due largely to the &ff>rts of a dedicated science 
teacher and avid debate fan, debate has returned to Wichita. Two 
years ago, Mildred Axton, a product of the long-time debate 
stronghold of Coffeyville, observed a need in her accelerated 
science classes for an activity which would give her students 
an opportunity to think in terms of larger issues than they were 
uses to. It was quite natural for her, then, being a one-time 
college and high school debater, to turn to the art of argumentation. ) 
So convinced was Mrs. Axton that debate was just what her students 
needed that during her first year as debate coach she traded her 
car for a station wagon to haul her detaters, and paid most of the : 
expenses for the tournaments. From a small neucleus of six to ten 
debaters in her first year, Mrs. Axton started this last year with 2 
Squed of about thirty members. It doesn't take much mental ) 
calculation to figure that a school teacher can't foot the bill 
for a squad of this size for very long. So it was that Mrs. Axton, 
with the help of a sympathetic administration, began a personal 
public relations campaign that resulted in having debate established 
in two more of the city high schools. Although the campaign to get 
debate started was successful, the sppeal for financial support wart 
unheeded. Fortunately, both of the new debate coaches were just 
as enthusiastic as Mrs. Axton. Immediately after school opened 
in the fall , all three teachers began a rather extensive public } 


relations program for debate. In addition to this, some care 
planning on the kind of budget needed was also conducted. 


Tragically, our program suffered a setback early last fall 
when Mrs. Axton was involved in an automobile accident, but with the 
aid of another dedicated science teacher, the set back was only 
temporary. For the remainder of the season the three Wichita 
debate teams won debates, and the coaches made sure that these 
winnings were publicized. By the end of the district tournament the 
coaches were ready to make an appeal for help. The principals of 
the participating schools and representatives of the Board of 
Education were asked to meet with the three coaches and representatives 
of the Wichita University Speech Department. 
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At this meeting the School officials were presented with 4 twelve- 
page booklet that the three coaches, Dr. Hoak, and Mel Moorhouse 
had prepared. In the booklet were outlined the purposes and ob- 
jectives of high school debate, the need for a well balanced 
forensics program, and a detailed budget for the 1960-61 school 
year. 


By this time, I hope most of you are asking, "How did debate 
fare in Wichita?", and "What are the chances for a program in the 
future?" Largely as a result of the enthusiasm of the three coaches 
and the support of the University of Wichita Speech Department, the 
Wichita Board of Education approved a budget of $5,000 for next 
year, debate will be offered as a class in each of the participating 
schools, and this past week, all speech teachers were being con- 
sidered for a boost in salary. In addition to this, two of the 
parochial high schools in the city are offering classes in debate 
and are seriously considering an interscholastic program. 


It seems appropriate at this time to interject this first 
person narrative with some generalizations that might be worthwhile 
in a professional magazine. In their campaign for a debate program 
in Wichita, three young coaches have had experiences that may be 
of help to other schools without debate and others with struggling 
progrems. 


Enthusiasm, of course, is one of three very important key 
words to a successful program. Without that a program will never 
get on its feet. One can point to any of the very successful 
programs in the state and he will invariably find that the 
success of that program is ae largely to a dedicated coach. 


Almost as important as the word "enthusiasm" is the word 
"co-operation". And for our purposes this word can certainly take 
on its literal meaning, for without the joint efforts of the 

coaches in Wichita, the high school principals, and the University 
of Wichita Speech Department, as well as coaches throughout the 
state our debate program would never have begun. 


For the final key word, I would like to recall for you a 
speech on public relations that Dr. Hoak made at our spring KSA 
meeting last year. Though his speech necessarily involved a 


university program, it must be said that the same principles apply 
even in the high school. Demonstration debates on the high séhool 


question, audience participation debates on major social issues, 
and informative speeches of real content given before adult 
civic groups by high school debaters can give 4 tremendous boost 
to any program. Cultivating the interest of the local newspaper 
will also be a valuable asset to @ program, regardless of the 
size of the community. 
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Though I certainly lack the experience of most of my 

colleagues, in conclusion I would like to make one further, 

very broad generalization. In today's very complex society there « 
are a great many academic programs which can be considered worti- 
while, and the time is long past when we can sit back and glibly 
say that anything of educational value will have support. If 
eny of you drama, speech, or debate teschers really think you have 
@ program which is worthwhile Sell It! 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ORATORY 
M.P. Moorhouse 


Department of Speech, University of Wichita 


There is little question in my mind that oratory is 
being deemphasized to the impoverishment of the total experiences 
our students might and should have in the area of public 
address. This is more true at the college level than at the 
secondary. 


Last year at the University of Kansas only six collegians 
entered the annual oratorical competition. This year the event 
was cancelled for lack of interest. Kansas is one of the few 

midwestern states which does not send a contestant to the 
yearly Interstate Oratorical Contest. at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. As to the state festival, there were half again as 

many informative speeches as orations. 


Several factors are responsible for our suspicion and 
negative abbitude toward the oration. Part of this is due to 
the lingering reaction against 611 speaking y}, TY. 
of the elocutionary movement now fa th? 
More than this, day in and day out in our speech courses we 
insist upon the extemporaneous method and instil in the mind of 
the student speaker thet the unpardonable sin is to prepare a 
manuscript speech. This is unfortunate. We make much of 
Speech as "Amplified Conversation"; that the student is to be 
natural and simple in his approach to an audience. "Just 
telk with us", the teacher imploresy. The advice is.:sound eno 
but’ the student misinterprets it to mean that to be effective 
he must be colloquial to the point of carelessness. Subconscious- 
ly he downgrades the oration as being formal, stiff, ornate, +co 
dignified, and passe. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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Certainly we can agree on one thing. Namely, that the 
kind of speeches we most want our students to prepare and 
) deliver in the classroom, in the contest, and to community 
audiences is the speech that is effective because it is elo- 
quent, has substance, and a delivery that is moving. What 
form of public address comes as close to these goals as the 
oration? 


During the school year, as a teacher I hear dozens 
and dozens of stiident speeches. But it is as a judge of the 
; oratorical event at both the college and high school level that 
I hear, by ail odds, the finest speaking. By "finest" I mean 
the most worthwhile; the speeches which you wish could be heard 
by hundreds insttead of handfuls of listeners. 


, Just what is an oration? There is not quite the agree- 

ment here that you might expect. Without attempting a formal 

definition, may I explain what I believe the essential elements 
of .oratory are? It is a persuasive speech, written out in 

, manuscript form which is then committed to memory. 


It is persuasive in the broad sense of that word, in that 
it attempts to get the listener to feel, to believe, or to do 
4 some particular thing. 


The oration differs from oral argument (debate) in that 
there is greater emphasis upon rhetorical style and emotional 
appeal. Debate must emphasize the presentation of documentary 
evidence and the thought processes, wrich by interpreting the 
evidence, lead to certain conclusions. In debate there is the 
added vital element of adapting to opposing lines of argument 
expressed in the immediate speaking situation. A debate 
speech and an ration on the same general subject will differ in 
that the oration must i&spire us, must deepen our feelings 
about this subject, must get the listener more emotionally invo!ved 
in the subject. Although an oration demands closely reasoned 

development, this reasoning process will be less obvious. An 
oration energizes truths oral argument tries to establish it 
by logical treatment. 


It seems to me that there are three clearly distinguish- 
able types of orations. 1. The problem-solution approach 
which most closely resembles the debate speech but which 
must differ as suggested above. I think the "solution" need 
not be spelled out in detail but the listener is given a fair- 
ly clear notion of the direction in which that solution lies. 
An oration advocating gradual integration in our Southern schools 
would be an example. 
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2. A second type is the inspiration speech. This oration 
will deal with ethical concepts and social or cultural mores. 
The orator can assume that there is no basic disagreement between: 
him and his audience but that, human nature being what it is, 
his listeners need to feel anew the significance of this common 
concept. Orations on patriotism, on exercising one's right to 
vote, or on the wnnderful world of books, are the kind of 
subjects we refer toe Remember, the orator is concerned here 
with deepening the emotional attachment to an idea or concept. 
already held by the audience. 


3. Finally an oration may be a eulogy, in which the 
speaker will praise and pay tribute to a person, an institution, 
a philosophy, or an era. Obviously this may well over-lap our 
second type but there is this difference. In the eulogy we 
may expect the inclusion of more biographical and historical 
information. Strangely enough this type of oration is rarely 
heard anymore. 


Traveling about the judging circuit I have been some- 
what distressed by the number of strictly informative speeches 
I have heard entered in the category of orations. It is difficult 
to understand the confusion on this pcint. While it is the 
treatment of a subject and not the subject itself that determines 
what type of speech it is, a speech on "Our 9th State” or the 
current "Population Explosion" is very likely to be a speech 
to inform. The:fact that it has been prepared in manuscript 
form does not alter this fact. It is as simple as this. When 
the speaker is transmitting factual knowledge to us so that we 
have a better or more complete understanding of some topic 
we have learned something from hearing the speech it is in- 
formative. True, it is to be hoped that we will Iearn something 
new from the orator,but the information is included as a means 
to the persuasive end. 


Having discussed what is implied in the element of 
persuasion in the oration let us turn to a second essential. 
The oration is prepared in the form of a written manuscript. 
Evidently this is an anathema to most teachers of speech. At 
the risk of being declared a heretic or a traitor to my pro- 
fessional field I want to boldly declare that we do not demand 
enough writing from our speech students. Sometiies I get the 
feeling that we are so allergic to the concept cf "oral Englisi:" 
promoted by certain rival departments that we refuse to allow 
students in the speech class any experience with written language. 
This can be tragic. The discipline of writing a speech which 
gives birth to clear and precise statements, of getting the 
best word in the best place, of enriching our thoughts with 
language that is both vivid and specific is the best method I 
know for improving our ability to speak well and to think clearly. 
I daresay that most of the world's great speeches were carefully 
prepared in manuscript form. 
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Think for a moment when you have been planning a speech-~- 

a speech to be delivered extemporaneously. Within that 

speech you want to relate a humorous story. Do yuu not find 
it imperative to discover the one best way to tell your story? 

Will not certain descriptive phrascs be decided upon, will 

not the punch line be precisely worded in your mind and be 

rehearsed that way the several times you go over the speech in 

the privacy of your own study? Is there not a general 
principle involved here which holds true for the speech as 

a whole? I think so. Let us not be fearful of the written 

word as a method of preparation. It is one of the great 
virtues of the oration and one of the reasons we should em- 

phasize it more in our speech programs. ' 


A word about delivery. Since the oration will be 
memorized, there is always the danger, the very real denger, 
} that the speaker will be too well prepared and merely recite 

words. This can be fatal. The speaker must be aware of the 
thought he is expressing at the time he is expressing it! 
The illusion of spontaneity must be maintained, just as (al- 
) though I shrink from the comparison) the actor must say a 
line as if he had never uttered that line before. Please 
don't look upon the oration as a performance, or the orator as 
an actor. He is ever the communicator of personal thoughts 
) and feelings. 


I tend to feel that oratory is a medium for men. This 

stems from a demand (or hope) on my part that the delivery 
will be powerful. That the delivery will have a certain 

vitality and sweep to it that is nearly impossible for the 

) female of the species to attain. A woman cannot be as 
vigorous in voice or action as the delivery of a stirring 

speech should be. Of course, we speak of a controlled 

vitality. 


In judging at area and district speech festivals, I 
noted how the women dominated this event in terms of numbers. 
But at the state level (Manhattan) which represented all 
those who had previously been rated superior there were ex- 
actly the same number of men as women....twenty-five of each. 
Unless there are factors of which I am unaware this tends to 
support my theory that men are more effective orators than 
women. (Unfortunately I don't have the results of how these 
fifty were evaluated at Manhattan.) In many, many college 
tourneys women are not asked to compete against men in this 
event. 


Finally, counsel your would-be orator to select a 
subject that is appropriate for him and one iti which he is 
genuinely interested. Don‘t try to dictate to hii the basic 
idea or its development. 
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43 @ coach you should help him polish and perfect the oration 
but only after he has written 6 second or third draft. I 

have heard student orators spout speeches the meaning of” 

which they had not the foggiest notion. This harms the student 
and undermines the field of speech. 


Preparing and delivering an oration can be a most 
worthwhile educational experience. Let's give more of our stu- 
dents this experience. And the best ones should be delivered 
to real audiences in your ccmmunity~-~school assemblies, PTA 
meetings, the supper meeting of the-service club ‘cr church 
brotherhood. 


STORYTELLING 
Glenn 4. Blakemore 


Wichita High School West, Wichita, Kansas 


Whether we are mine or ninety, everyone thrills to the 
magic of "Once Upon a Time." Storytelling and listening to 
stories come as naturally to the teenager as they do to 
the five year-old kindergarten child. Storytelling makes 
a unique tie between informal and formal spéech in the fund 
mentals of a speech course for high school. 


Before beginning ‘a unit to storytelling, the high 
school .teacher must decide on some basic aims. What does it 
do for the pupil as a speaker? How does it help him in 
developing creativeness, adeptness at speech construction, 
conversationalism, poise, and personelity? These are some of 
the aims pertinent to sll speech training which the teacher 
may be able to eccomplish through storytelling. More 
specifically stated, they: (1) stimulate the pupil's creative 
abilitys; (2) develop fluent narrative ability, e ential 
So good speech making; (3) develop good conversational qual- 
itiess and (4) facilitate freedom of bodily movement and 
variety in voice, “te 


Because of the above aims, I use a unit in storytelling 
for my speech classes at Wichita High School West in Wichita. 


It is a natural tie between the informal and formal speech 
assignments. 
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The students learn to visualize and paint word 
pictures. They develop real aliveness and variety in voice 
through characterization and change of pitch and rate to 
hold interest. They learn the value of the pause for emphasis 
and surprise, the softening of the voice for mystery or re- 
newal of interest, and the quickening of the voice for show- 
ing swiftly moving events and for enlivening conversation. 
They find they can increase sincerity and develop more fully 
"the human touch" since even stories of plants and animals 
must ring true. They learn the importance of animated facial 
expression 4nd full eye span of the audience. They learn 
the value of gestures. Most important of all, they learn 
the significance of the use of narrative in all speech making. 


Good narration grips the audience and helps the speaka 
to hold them in the palm of his hand for a magic moment 
and transport them to any place or time. The magic of "Once 
Upon a Time" can belong to you and your pupils. So help 
yourself to a unit in storytelling. 


OUTSIDE-THE=CLASSROOM ASSIGNMENTS IN THE BEGINNING SPEECH 
COURSE AT STATE UNIVERSITIES IN THE MIDWESTERN UNITED STATES 


Lynn R. Osborn 
Department of Speech, University of Kansas 


The writer has attempted an initial survey of beginning 
speech requirements involving student participation outside 
of the normal classroom situation. In carrying oub this 
study, questionnéires soliciting information pertaining to 
such requirements were sent to the respective department 
chairmen of seventeen midwestern state universities within 
the geographic boundaities of the Central States Speech 
Association. the foliowing article summarizes the findings 
Of the study. 


A great deal of emphasis has been placed upon the be- 
ginning or "fundamentals" speech course in the professinnal 
journals of recent years. The greater degree of this empha- 
sis, though, has been centered upon that segment of the teach- 


ing-learring-practice sequence which takes place within -the 
classroom. 
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Tnat portion of an individual's training occurring in directed ) 
experiences outside the speech class has been practically 
untouched. In an attempt to explore more thoroughly this 
particular area, the writer undertook the preliminary study 
described herein. ) 


A questionnaire with three prime objectives in mind 
was devised and forwarded to the respective department 
chairmen of seventeen state universities in the midwestern 
United States. These objectives were: 


1. To determine these "outside-of-the~classroom" 
events in which participation is currently re- 
quired in the beginning speech course at state 
universities in the midwestern United States. 


2. To obtain expert opinion as to the relative 
values of these various types of events as . 
teaching tools for use by the instructor of. 
beginning speech. 


3. To ascertain how much (if any) agreement there 
is among speech aducators in the midwestern 
states on the suitability of any of the above- 
mentioned events as instructional tools for 
the beginning speech course. 

The questionnaire was composed of four questions designed 

to determine whether or not there were outside participation ) 
requirements in the beginning speech course at the particular 
institution being queried; and if so, the type of event, form 
of participation (speaking or listening), number of times ree ) 
quired, and whether or not a written report was required of 
the student participant. 


Fifteen of the seventeen state universities contacted 
returned the completed questionnaires and, in eddition, some 
very valuable comments and informational materials concerning 
their own specific programs. Of these fifteen schools, nine 
(60%) indicated that some form of participation in speaker~ 
audience situations outside the classtoom was required of . ) 

students in the basic speech course. One other indicated that 
prior to the 1958-59 school year, there had been such a re= 
quirement; but it had been discontinued at this time. Still 


another noted that his perticular school's lack~of such 4 ) 
requirement had to be viewed in light of the fact that the 

ers speech course carried only one semester hour of ) 
cr 


The various events cited in the responses to the 
questionnsire fell into five major groupings. These were: 
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1. Contests - This category was further sub- 
divided into contests involving only students 
in the beginning speech classes, university- 
wide public speaking contests, and inter- 
collegiate competition among various schools. 


2. Public Speeches = There were five different 
areas mentioned under this general heading 
including university lecture series, convoca- 
tion addresses, sermons and Religious Eyphasis 
Week speakers, professional speeches or lectures 
beamed at some specific interest group, and 
miscellaneous outside speakers. 


3. Discussions and Debates - 


lh. Dramatic Speakers - Both actors and dramatic 
readers were included in this particular 
division. 


5. Television Speakers - One school listed as a 
requirement attendance at, an written criti- 
cism of, a television "special events" program. 


As to the form of participation required on the part of 
the students, there was an exact 3 to 1 ratio in favor of 
listening as opposed to Speaking. Only three of the nine 
universities requiring participation outside the classroom 
specified that at least one such participation should be as 
a speaker. However, all nine indicated a requirement on the 
part of each beginning speech student to listen critically to 
et least one speaker outside of the classroom during the 
course. 


The number of times each student must take part in one 
of these events, either as a speaker or a listener, varied 
from two to five among the schools have this requirement. 
Eight of the nine also required a written critique to be 

handed in follcwing the event. The ninth é@lso required a re- 
port, but indicated that oral criticism was sometimes 
utilized in conjunction with (or in lieu of) what was written. 


Comment as to which event possessed the greatest value 
as an instructional tool for the beginning speech course was 
forthcoming from six of the schools and was divided as follows: 


1. Three felt that the different events were of 
approximately equal value even though they might 
each fulfill a different purpose. 


Pur 
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2. One felt that listening to individual public 
speekers, rather than to a group of speakers as 
in a discussion or debate, was more valuable. 


3. Another supported the "course contest", involving 
only students from the beginning speech classes, 
as having the greatest yalue as an instructional 
tool. 


4. And finally, the individuel completing the re- 
maining questionnaire containing an answer to 
this question stated that he felt "It is not 
the event, but rather the speaker who determines 
the 'greatest value!", 


Some of the miscellaneous comments regarding this 
phase of the beginning speech course at the university level 
included: 


"This type of requirement is very important in our 
judgment. " 


"We use the listening report as a training device 
for instruction in critical listening." 


"We believe in encouraging the practice of speech 
and listening outside the classroom." 


"We hold a term speech contest each semester. 
Students rated high in this epeech are permitted to 
enter the contest in lieu of or in addition to 
their finel written examination. This has proved 

a satisfactory experience for those that qualify." 


While this abbreviated sampling of state universities 
within the writer's own immediate geographic area (that of 
the midwestern United States) can of course offer no basis 
for any general hypothesis concerning "outside-of-the 
classrcom" requirements on 2 nation-wide basis, three 
rather significant observations may be. set forth. 


First, of those schools queried, e majority currently 
include certain requirements involving beginning speech 
‘students in participation outside the formal classroom 
situation. Second, by a three to one margin,’ these schools 
favor student participation in 4 critical and evaluative 
listening capacity as opposed to speaking. And third, there 
is a general thread of agreement thet such student partici- 


pation plays a valuable role in the training scheme of the 
basic speech course. 
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It is sincerely hoped that, if this report serves no 
other purpose, it may at least create a more active interest 
in further exploration of this facet of the beginning speech 
course. For it is only through constant inquiry, experimenta- 
tion , and evaluation that we better our "product"....that 
of the effective, discriminating, and educated oral communicator. 


ACHIEVING STYLE IN MOVEMENT 


Mary Jabara 


Buehler High School, Buehler, Kansas 


It seems strange to believe that conviction should be 
one of the most difficult qualities to find in the young 
high school actor. It may seem stranger still to believe 
that trzough the use of style in blocking and direction that 
a great deal more conviction will come across the foot lights. 


I use the term "strange" because many high school 
directors think that if a student is told where to stand on 
the stage, what to do with his hands, how to hold his head 
and on exactly what line he may move or change positions, that 
the actor then becomes a manipulated puppet. If one could 
realize that only through trying to accomplish some style 
in @ production, can students achieve conviction. Far too 
many teachers have a misconception of style, thinking of 
it as artificial and melodramatic. 


It is not enough to say that a scene on the stage 
should be a picture. It must be an image, a vision. The 
actors must have an eloquence of manner and beéring. They 
must command the stage with a contagious excitement. This 
is style. 


Now the big question arises - = how do we achieve 
and enstill a style of movement in our students? 


There really is nc one answer, for what may work for 
some students may not work with other students and visa 
versas There are, however, a few tricks and some definite 
techniques that will help get the director and students 
working. 
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The placement of the feet for girls is essential. 
These must be plented fairly close together = ~ one foot 
slightly in front of the other. Boys also have the tencency 
to spread their feet too far apart or cise they put all 
their weight on one foot allowing the opposite knee to bend, 
which in turn produces "hiposis" (if there were such a werd). 


_ The head also must be carried and not allowed to ride 
eboup on the shoulders. Too frequently, we omit giving head 
direction: Where are the eyes focusing-<-straight to 
audience, off stage, cast down, looking up into the borders, 
or are they concentrating on the actor being spoAen to? 

The turn of the head can be more moving than a complete 
Stage cross. 


Of course we do not ignore the hands and arms; they 
should be busy with gestures and character business. Don't 
neglect to give actors plenty to do even if the script 
doesn't call for it. The actor needs bits of business which 
are in keeping with the character. Perhaps it is sewing, 
reading a paper, preparing a meal, or what have you. 

These ére particularly good if more than one persnn is 
involved in doing the business. I once did a ballad play 
and we decided to have the grandmother working on a quilt. 
The grandchildren were cutting pieces; mother was sewing 
pieces; father was cutting patterns and the boys were ad- 
justing the quilting frame. It worked as a wonderful 
vehicle for nearly the entire cast. Especially children 
or young people on stage must be given things to do: per- 
heps working with a scrapbook,.stamp collection, playing 
with dolls or puppets, etc. Children never sit still and 
do nothing. 


The actor, as well as the director, must observe 
people in life and look at the mannerisms and the bits of 
business that people do. By capitalizing on these, it will 

give your show a natural look. Do not try to copy authentic- 
ally an exact replica of what you see but make it bigger 
than life. Make it theatrical. 


Once the physical appearance of the play has been 
set, the actors must work to make them a part of the 
character. While the student is doing this the director 
works for energy, in addition to timing and pace to 
make this production a special dramatic creation. 


A certain amount of consistency must be adhered to 
in producing this style in physical movement. All actors 
must be keyed to compliment each other in the mode of 
style which was first set. This the director must do by 
moulding and grouping the cheractere as well as their 
individual placements. 
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Perheps the first approach to the play is: What is 
the mode of style to be? Is this a period play? Is it a 
folk play? Are there any nationality traits? Is it 
strictly modern realism? 


After the director has the moOd in mind, he musi take 
a careful look at the cast with which he must work. This is 
an important phase because the actor must be given gestures 
and movements that are appropriate to his physical size as 
well as the character he is portraying. A lerge athletic 
boy cannot be styled as would a thin mousey youngster who 
might be appearing in the some play. Along with this same 
line of thinking, it is a great error to believe that a 
buxom farm girl must be given small gestures so she will 
look delicate. The strong frowing gestures and energetic 
walk will give her a good command of the stage. No actor 
should ever be made to apologize for his siature, be he 
extremely tall or minutely short. 


This physical appearance of the actor is the key 
to style, for this I firmly believe sets the students in 
their roles as characters in the play rather than pupils 
reciting lines. 


A student of mine once said, "I wish you would give 
me some more business to do and show me kcw to stand so I 
can get to work on my part." Another said, "Just how shall 
I walk? What shall I do with my hands?" This is so true 
of most students. They want techniques of tody movement be- 
cause it makes them feel different than a high school 
youngster. After they know exactly the pattern of their 
character, which should be given to them early in the re- 
hearsal period, they can forget themselves and work on 
acting. 


In technique I usually begin with posture. This 
centers about generally in two areas: the torso and the feet, 
in that order. The back muscles are the least used in 
teenagers. They don't carry their shoulders but they seem 
to let them sink into their chest. Remind them 6lso that 
they do move at the waist. It must be remembered, lecture 
is futile unless you follow up by showing them exactly how 
to do it physically. 


Teach them to move the tcréo rather than the 
entire body when you desire an ®ttitude such as listening 
or showing any strong emotion. This torso movement can 
be used a great deal to eave a lot of unnecessary shifting 
of feet and body. It also tends to give cleaner blocking 

and variety of movement. 
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4 strong physical style in our plays will help 
bring forth not only better high school shows, but will 
provide a fine learning experience for the students in 
the educational theatre. 


CHECK SHEET FOR SCRIPTS 
Mary Jane Teall 
Department of Speech, University of Wichita 


Since the hue and cry from Broadway to Bucklin, 

Kansas is, "It's hard to find a good play to do", and 
Since all too often hack writers are published who had far 
better put matches then ink to paper, this check list of 
questions has been prepared. Perhaps it may guide the 
teacher in the search for rewarding and essentially 
drematic plays. At the same time it may help the director 
elude the endless line of dated teen-age stereotypes and 
supernetural beings, ranging from the Apostle Peter in 

modern dress to the Swamp Spirit, who are manipulated 
through the one-act pleys. It may also make the teacher 
moretway of the "stunt" and "clever situation" play, . 
which, divorced from human reality, pads itself thickly in 
realism and asks to be taken seriously. 


This Check Sheet concerns itself only with the 
evaluation of the script itself which the director must 
make in order to decide if the play is WORTH DOING. The 
following list does not pretend to cover the subject. 

Any perceptive teacher will find additional questions to 
add to this Check Sheet. Also no attempt will be made to 
present the practical considerations of casting, budget, 
audience appeal, and so on, which so strongly influence 

the choice of plays after they are found to be good theatre. 


I. CHARACTERS 


A. INDIVIDUALIZED CHARACTERS 
Do the characters have universal human traits 
and motivations? Are they individualized? 


Can the basic motivation of each character 

be related to the core or essence or super- 
objective of the play...or to whatever you 

prefer to call the essential theme or pur- 

pose of the playyvright? 
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B. STOCK CHARACTERS 
Are the characters prototypes of the deep-dyed 
villain, the pure and virtuous heroine, the 
comic rube, and the other stereotypes of 19th century 
melodrama, lacking in individualized traits, 
believability, and inner motivation? 


TYPE CHARACTERS 
Are they type characters like Sir Foppington 
Flutter, a fop type, but individualized? 


D. PUPPETS 
Are they wooden figures, without inner motivations, 
puppets to be manipulated by the playwright? 


Ee. FLAT CHARACTERS 
Does each character project only one quality of 
personality or character? 
Does this flatness occur in minor characters 
which are purposefully used by the playwright? 
Does it occur in all characters because of the 
playwright's inability to create flesh and 
blood characters? 


II. . STRUCTURE 


A. EXPOSITION 
Is the exposition freshly presented at the 
same time that it reveals character? 
Do the exposition and forward action of the 
drama become one? 

or 

Is the exposition obviously handled and for 
its own sake only? 
Is it thrown at the audience before they 
have any curiosity or desire to hear it? 
(The maid answers the telephone upon the 
rise of the curtain and blaitantly presents 
all the past actions and character relation- 
ships. ) 


B. UNFOLDING OF THE PLOT (action, complications, etc.) 
Does the action (plot) develop from the characters! 
motivations and reactions and conflicts? 


Is there unity of action? Can each scene 
and incident be directly and purposefully 
related to the theme or super-objective of 
the play? 
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Is there sufficient complication and plot develop- 
ment? 

or 
Is the plot manipulated by the author? Is it 
merely a clever stunt to be pulled; a sentimental, 
tear-jerking situation to be dramatized? (The 
tearful reunion of a mother and her long-lost 
son on his death beds devoid of all motivation and 
probability.) a "bright idea" full of spirits and 
spooks, unmotivated by the characters, and with 
nothing to say about the human spitit? 


Is the action over-complicated with sub-plots 
and extraneous incidents which contribute 
nothing to the essential theme of the play? 


C. CLIMAX 


Is the conflict sufficiently built to produce a 
Climax of the dramatic intensity APPROPRIATE TO 
THE TONE of the play? 


De DENOUEMENT (falling action; ‘the fy of the plot) 


Is it the natural result of character and plot 
development? 

or 
Is the deus ex machine utilized? Does the author 
manipulate the ending, cleverly contriving the re- 
solving action? (The young lovers! troubles are 
happily resolved by the arrival of a letter telling 
of a large inheritance left by an unknown uncle.) 
(The dying young man stirs, and the nurse who 
has been caring for him just happens to notice 
the locket he wears and just happens to recognize 
the picture it bears and realizes that this is the 
son, grown to manhood, and still beloved to her, 
whom she left when he was three years old.) 


Is the denouement’ too prolonged? 


. DIALOGUE 


A. DO THE CHARACTERS TALK? 
Do they talk like the characters they are supposed 
to be? (Take note of Thornton Wilder's dialogue 
and characters in "THE SHORT, HAPPY JOURNEY", ) 
Is there a subtle, APPROPRIATE, and distinctive 
rhythm for each character? 
or 
Do the characters all sound like the author 
has put pen to paper? 
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Is the dialogue stilted and unlifelike? 

Is it studded with dated slang and references? 

Is it sentimental and false? 

Does it try to be cute, clever, slick rather 
than saying what the character would be motivated 
to say? 

Does it try to be noble rather than true? 

Does it smack of soap opera, melodrama, midnight 
oil, and grinding effort? 


B. DOES THE DIALOGUE SAY TOO MUCH? 
Is every thought literally and obviously stated, 
or is the dialogue filled with significant under- 
meanings? 
Is what is left unsaid and projected through 
reaction more significant than the dialogue? 
(Many times it should be.) 


PREDOMINANT MOOD AND CONSISTENCY OF TONE 


A. HAVE FORM AND CONTENT BEEN WELDED TO PROVIDE A 
CONSISTENT MOOD AND TONE? 


Are the style, the characters, the dialogue, the 
plot, the stage business all consistent with the 
dominant tone and mood? (The "phantasy", so 
popular in contests, which uses a spirit as the 
motivating force, usually assisted by a howling 
wind or the light of three candles, is invariably 
bread and butter intone. The other characters, 
the dialogue, action, style, and tone of the 
play are ploddingly pedestrian. No mood remotely 
suggesting phantasy is produced. ) 


INTENSITY 


IS THE DISTINGUISHING MOOD OR TONE OF A PLAY 
CREATED TO THE POINT THAT IT WILL PROJECT TO A 
READER OR AUDIENCE? 


Whether a play is warmly human ("THE SHORT, HAPPY 
JOURNEY"), a cartonn-like spoof ("THE SOLID GOLD 
CADILLAC"), contentiously comic, colloquial and 
colorful ("SUNDAY COSTS FIVE PESOS"), or delicately 
nostalgic, its distinguishing tone, no matter how 
subtle or fragile must have enough intensity to reach 
the reader or audience. 


ORIGINALITY AND : RESHNESS OF NIEWPOINT AND TREATMENT 
Does the playwrignt reveal new insight about the 
mind or spirit of human oeings? 
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Has he commented with freshness or laughed amusing- 
ly at our foibles? 

or 
Has he merely come up with a trick or engle to 
dress up a threadbare plot or comment? ("BALCONY 
SCENE", SPECIAL GUEST", etc.) 


VII. REALIZATION OF INTENT 
Does the play come off? Has the playwright 
accomplished what he wanted to do? 


The four essentially dramatic qualities and those 
most lacking in the run of the mill one-act plays are the 
last four. Without these, well motivated characters ari 2 
significant theme may fail to leave their mark upon the 


audience, and a theatrical experience will not be realized. 


MY LOVE AFFAIR WITH PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Joyce Ward 


Student at the University of Wichita 


It was September, 1957. I was thirty-three years old, 
a wife, a mother of fovr schooleage children, #21 a nv-se 
for my seventy-eight year-ola aunt---a semi-invalid. It was 
with some misgivings that I consented (unzer pressure ffom 
my family) to enroll in a freshman course in Speech at the 
University of Wichita. It was still with further trepidation 
that I walked into my first Speech class. Doubts raced 
through my mind: "What will these "youngsters" think of 
my attempts? How canI ever hope to speak their campus 
lingo? Wiil the professor think I am just a middle-aged 
house-wife who wishes to spen’ a few hour away from the 
kitchen sink? How can I stand in front of a group of bright 
students who are accustoxed to studying and researching 
for speech materials?" 


The years since 1957 and the+ first entrance into a 
speech clessrocm have made a staurnc advocate of speech 
training! I mace a cissovery: I could actually make a 
speech! I couic communicate with a group, whereas oefore 
I founc it a harrowing experience. I r-slize that I am com 
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thing of an extrovert--but it was not always so. To make. 

a good speech is to spend many hours in preparation, even though 
I am eager to share my ideas with others. I have dis- 

covered that public speaking is more than mere self-expression; 
it is creative thinking onvoné!s “feet. It is more than "in- 
forming" or "convincing" or persuading". It is a way to 

develop character. 


It is not an easy matter for me to "think creatively" 
on my feet. I find it a distinct effort of will. I realize 
that I must think creatively if I am to make a good speech. 
I must create new ways of saying old things. I must be 
fresh and stimulating in my approach to a given subject. I 
must diligently probe to find the best way to phrase 
even the most commonplace ideas. One of the ways to "win" 
an audience, I have discovered, is to capture them at the 
very outset---to "seize them gently by the ear". Say it 
in a new wayes- give it the unique twist! Stories, illustrations, 
and even parables are effective. 


Speaking before a group is "performing" just as 
surely as giving a piano recital---but with a distinct 
difference. The speaker must establish contact. He must 
come to grips with the minds of his listeners. In my case, 
I find that I must WANT to be heard and believed, and I 
must went them to actually like me as a person. I be- 
come “Exhibit A" on the platform. The audience, I have 
discovered, strongly associates me with what I say. This 
is the ethos of the speech situation, and it is a constant 
challenge to me no matter what the size of the audience, 
its age, or its sex-composition. 


Stage fright? Yes, I have had it and still do. 
I have thought about my age in the campus class-room in speech. 
I know I am older and have been more exposed to ideas (or 
at least to Life) than most of the class. But even so, 
no amount of pep-talking to myself can wholly eradicate 
the worst features of lock-jaw, valsy, morning nausea, and 
creeping paralysis which I stil]* feel when I mount the speaking 
platform. But I do have some definite suggestions on stage 


fright or tension. When first arriving on the platform I 


stand quietly for a few seconds, and take a deep breath, I 
smile. This smile I try to make genuinely warm. It is 

a signal to the audience that I am here:on friendly terms 
and not afraid! 


I once underwent a most challenging experience on the 
campus. I.found myself one of the finalists in a "Speech 
Night" tournament. Two speakers had spoken before me, and 
during that time I had the opportunity to look over the 
audience and measure their reactions. I also had time to 
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locate the judges and (try). to appraise themi I even 

noticed @ man who was dozing. I determined to keep that 

man awake! This was a good move for me, since it took 

my mind off myself and my fears. When the moment arrived 

for me to speak, my hands turned icy cold and clammy. 

Sudden panic had arrived. But I took one look at the 

dozing man and my mind seemed to spring to the challenge. [I 
would keep him awake. I sensed a stronger rapport with ali 
the audience because of that sleepy man. I had injected more 
energy and intensity into my speaking manner. It was a 

good move. I proceeded with confidence. And I felt a 

poise that I had not known before. My purpose seemed 

better directed to all the hearers in that hall. I literally 
challenged every man and woman in the hall to "tune in" 

and stay with me till the end! Most of them did. The 

lesson I learned was simply this: a speaker must really 

talk with his hearers, not merely at them. 


Public Speaking training under the watchful: eyes of 
good teachers can help erase sloppy thinking and, in the 
end, develop character and self-confidence. This is an 
oft-stated idea, but I now feel it to be completely true. 
From my own timidity as a young girl and 4 young wife, 

I know that I now possess more self-confidence to communicate 
with groups in the speech situation.. John Wesley, as a 
bookish youth, gave little clue to his later power and con- 
fidence on the speaking platform. Sarah Siddons was not 
impressive at her first performance. Yet, after intensive 
training and discipline, both Wesley and Siddons grew into 
giants of effective performance. I anly hope that some 
measure of this stature will come to me in my pursuit of 

more effectiveness as a public speaker. 


If there is one concept that I deem most important 
to the beginning speaker it is simply this_be yourself. 
Begin with what you are and already know. Build on that 
foundation. Be impelléd to become more specific, more 
lucid in expression, and more genuinely involved in the 
interests, needs, and wants of the audience. Yes, I 
Am in love with my training and experiences in Public 


Speaking} 
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PROVIDING A LABORATORY FOR STUDENTS OF BROADCASTING 
Norvin H. Allen 


Department of Speech, University of Wichita 


Many colleges and universities throughout the country offer 
courses in Radio and Television for the student interested in 
broadcasting. The facilities provided by these institutions in 
the way of broadcast equipment vary greatly, institution by 
institution. Some are fortunate enough to have complete TV 
stations and Radio stations on the air with a regular broadcast 
schedule. Others have no more equipment than a home tape 
recorder. The rest have some kind of a closed circuit or wired- 
Wireless operation. Still others use the facilities of commercial 
stations for training. 


Integrating a training schedule with the broadcasting schedule 
of a commercial radio station is the purpose of this little 
discussion, a sort of a "how to do it", and it can be done 
by high schools as well as other educational institutions. 


Most commercial radio stations welcome "educational" 
programs or at least programming done by educational institutions 
if they can depend on interesting programming, good audio 
quality, and a firm schedule. 


Let's say for example, that your school would like to 
air a thirteen-week series of radio broadcasts, and you have no 
facilities of your own. Following is at least one method of 
getting the job done, the method we are using at present at the 
University of Wichita for our "W.U. Showcase" series which is 
aired each Sunday evening on Radio Station KFH, Wichita: (The 
University of Wichita owns and operates KMUW-FM where our shows 
are produced on tape, but the procedure is the same in any case.) 


I. Form a production group or crew. 
For coordination and control of the program series, 
a central production group is necessarily responsible. 
This group can be either an organized class or a crew 
selected by some criteria for the specific function 
of producing the shows. 


II. Plan the program series. 
First, decide on a time segment, whether fifteen 
minutes or a half hour, and design all your shows to 
conform to the allotted time. Then decide what kind 
of programs you will do. This will generally boil 
down to Talks, Panel Shows, Interviews, Variety, 
Drama and Music. 
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Contact a local radio station. 

Show your plans to the Program Director 
of a local radio station and ask him fo: « time 
slot and set up a recording schedule for you in 
his studios. 


“Ye Recorcing Schedule. 

Manageability of program quality, audio quel’.'y, 
and on=the-~air scheduling make the use of magnetic tape 
more desirable than a." live” broadeast. For several 
reasons it becomes necessary to use professional equip- 
ment for making tepes, so ask the station for permission 
to use one of their record’ng studios to tape your shows .; 
and ask them for a firm schedule to.ido your recordirg. 


Jo The broadcast schedule 
The decision on the time of broadcast will be made 
entirely by the station, based primarily on availabilities. 


The foregoing plen may seem very simple. It is. I% 
*.50 works. This is the second year of just such a program series 
done with KFHe The series has given the station some reasonably 
7.od public service programs it has identified them in the 
pablic mind as working with the University, and has strengthen- 
ed relationships, each with the other. The svries is also 
good public relations for the University and the serious 
acidemic activities on campus. The students who produce the 
S..ows are motivated to do their very best and gain meaningful 
and realistic broadcasting experience. 


You cén do it too = = and-with a very low budgeti ! 
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A SYSTEMIZED OVERVIEW OF "AFFIRMATIVE" PREPARATION 


Wreatha Hicks, Augusta High School 
Paul R. McKee, University of Wichita 


It has been said that many high school debaters are good 
imitators of debate. Although this situation in some instances 
may be true, it can be remedied by systematically building an 
affirmative case that will stand the tests of logical development 
and the rigors of applied advocacy. 


One of the first steps in case building is analysis, an 
impartial, objective analysis of the proposition and its meaning to 
&@ reasonable person or audience. In this analysis of the prop- 
osition in the light of basic principles to which Americans adhere, 
) Quintilian once stated that: 


"In regard to everything that is done, the question 
arises why? when? where? how? or by what means?"1 


The debater uses these questions in his analysis of the 
proposition, applying them to over-all areas of public interest: 
social, military, aesthetic, religious, moral, literary, political, 
or economic. To systemize his survey the debater's questions 

will run something like this: Who wants this? Whose business 

is it? Who will pay for it? Who will suffer? Who will profit? 


His answers to these questions will come from conversations, 
reading, and his general knowledge of public opinion. To 
) illustrate this point Nichols used the following examples: 


"The debater concludes from the tencr of newspapers 

) and magazine articles, from the sympathy expressed 

for peace organizations and their objectives, and from 
individual reactions, that the prevailing sentiment 

) opposes war." 


McBurney suggests that analytical partitioning be 

coupled with "study" and "selection". "Study" would include all 
phases of the question on both sides. "Selection" would 

exclude all mutually matter, all irrelevant matter, 

and all unimportant matter. 


1 Donald L. Clark, Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education, New 
York, 1957, 76-77. 
) 2 Allen Nichols, Discussion and Debate, New York, 191, Chapter III. 
3 James McBurney, James O'Neill, James Mill, and Earl Glenn, 
Argumentation and Debate, New York, 1951, Chapters IV-VII. 
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The number of inherent issues discovered from an 
analysis might vary, but for affirmative debaters, they are so 
vital that if one of them is not established, his’case may 
viell fail. This is not to say that he must employ all of the 
issues he finds, for it is to his advantage to establish and 
limit his initiel interpretation. Thus, a concept or frame of 
reference must be discerned in order that he may, within reason, 
limit his "burden of proof" enough in order to successfully 
advocate the adoption of the proposition. It is by the definition 
of terms that the above is accomplished. Thus, the debater 
understands the complete scope of the propostion and hence, is 
abiie to draw together selected issues within meaningful yet 
effective limits. 


To define the terms, the affirmative may use any of the 
following methods: 


I. Definition by use of the word's historical derivaticn. 
II. Definition by giving the history of its use. 
III. Operational definitions may be uses. 
IV. Definition by quoting a competent, unprejudiced authority. 


V. Definitions derived from professional dictionaries. 
(Henry C. Black's law dictionary or Wilbur W. White's 
political science dictionary are examples of useable 
works. ) 


VI. Definition by giving examples--and illustrations. It 
should be clear and reliable. It should be without 
prejudice. 


VII. Definition by using enumeration: listing items, 
details, or components of a term. 


VIII. Definition by exclusion or negation, telling what it 
is not. 


IX. Definition by giving comparison and contrast. Like- 
ness should be sufficiently drawn. 


With functional limits defined, arguments may now be 
formulated. In order that these arguments be further systemized, 
the questions that the researcher applied in his initial 
analysis are further refined. Arguments are ordered under "stock 
issues". Is there a "need"? Can the affirmative meet the "need"? 
Would there be any serious disadvantages? Is there a better way 
of meeting the "need"? 
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After the main arguments have been set up, the debater 
is ready to construct his case. Eubank and Auer define the case 
asi 


"A series of statements which if supported to the 
satisfaction of the listener should logically lead 
them to the desired conclusion on the main proposition. "4 


In other words a case is nothing more than an integrated 
series of arguments selected to advocate a proposition. To 
develop a good case, the affirmative should test it for the 
following qualities: 


I. It has simplicity. A case designed to confuse the 
opposition may also confuse the judge. 


II. It is arranged to show progression of ideés. 


III. It does not attempt to prove too much. It does not 
include fringe benefits. 


IV. The main points are few in number and are selected 
by the support they will command. They are supported 
by sub-points. 


V. The relations between statements are clearly indicated. 


VI. The statement of the issue is short and to the point. 
It should have headline value. 


VII. The main points are presented in positive statements 
of belief, not fact. For example, "some students 
cheat in our system," is a statement of fact. "Our 
present system = cheating," is a state- 
ment of belief. 


VIII. The stock wording of issues should not be used since 


the phrases are too general and too trite to be 
valuable captions. 


In addition to the above rules, Brooks Quimby points out 
that a good case should fit these three criteria: 


Henry Fubank, Jeffry Auer, Discussion and Debate, New York, 
1951, 405-420. 
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Ie It makes use of the best arguments and evidence 
available. 


IIe It is the case most acceptable to the audience. 


III. It is the case most difficult for the opposition 
_ to meet. 


To begin the actual case building the affirmetive evaluates 
the status quo by first discerning the abiding principles. For 
instance, the following industrial goals might be ased in 
developing a labor case: (1) industrial peace (2) full pro- 
duction (3) industrial justice. If the affirmative does not 
set up these goals, it may seriously endanger the chance for 
success for, it must select those abiding principles that the 
nudience, and perhaps even the negative team, must agree are 
vor shwhile. 


_ The second step in case building that the Affirmative wilt 
sake is to establish the first of the stock issues mentioned 
ew: lier, "There is a need." As the affirmative establish@s a "ne2d" 
thes the judge can accept, it indicates where the status quo 
fé .s to meet the "@biding principles" mentioned. 


The third step an affirmative team must take is to develop 
ap.an that will meet the "need". It will then show why such a 
y-an is "workable" and practicable. Finally the affirmative may 
sh.w the advantages of its plan and point out why it is the best 
scurse of action. 


In developing the affirmative case, using the above 
etock issues, the advocate should be aware of these problems: 
First, in order to have a prima facie case, all the links in the 
chain of reasoning must hold. The more closely they are meshed 
tegether, the more "integrity" his case will possess. Second, ii 
is poor case building to show a substantial need and then 
prssent a plan that will accmmplish little. Generally, it is 
state to advocate a moderate change consistant with the real 

meaning of the question. 


Third, to merely present a plan does not prove workability. 
“Jorkability" must be substantiated by showing examples of sinil3 
pisns, or by referring to instances where the plan has worked. 
Fourth, the plan should be outlined in sufficient detail. 


5 Brooks Quimby, So you Want to Debate, Portland, Maine, 1959, 
Chapter V. 
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_ Chenoweth in discussing this problem points out: 


"Some directors of debate advise their students to present 
very uegubulous plans so that the n-gative will have very 
little to attacks The fewer the details the less vulner-able 
the plan--=" 


His concluding statement on this practice, however, points out 
the fallacy of following it: 


"Tt does seem hardly possible to consider and defend the 
benefits and worgebi..i ty of a plan unless it is outlined 
to some detail." 


Fifth, the debater should, "Never underestimate the in- 

telligence of the listener or overestimate his knowledge." 

Ewbank and Auer suggest that it is well for the first affirmative 
to present some evidence that a real problem exists and some of the 
merits of the proposed solution. Under these conditions the 
listener will not feel that the speaker has underestimated his 
grasp of the question, nor will he be confused because the cebate 
has proceeded before he has an understanding of the proposition. 
This type of development has the additional advantage of making 
it impossible for the negative to admit the entire first affirmative 
case." 


Sixth, it is generally considered a good practice to pre- 
sent the plan in the first affirmative speech. In some instances 
this may be done immediately after the definitinn of terms. Of 
course, there is a variabie here for the nature of the proposition 
being advocated must be considered. On some occasions it may 
well be advisable to give the plan in the second affirmative 
speaking position. 


Seventh, if the affirmative team presents a plan that will 
not work now but may work in the future, it is begging the question. 


Eighth, in all affirmative cases, a reasonable burden of 
rroof must be upheld. According to Ewbank and Auer, an affirmative 
vote is justified if: 


"The affirmative team limits its attack on the 
existing situation to the establishment of certain 
specific weaknesses and shows tlt their proposal would 
bring about sufficient improvement to make the 
adoption worthwhile." 


€ Eugene Chenoweth, Discussion and Debate, Dubque, Iowa, 1951, 
Chapters XVII-XxX. 


7 Fwhank, p 41h. 
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While the affirmative is limited, for the most part, to 
a stock issue case, it can use the following variation: "a 
preventative or repairs case", a "next logical step", or 2a "fer * 
case. 


The negative team in a debate has more choice to the stand 
it may take. It may attack one link in the affirmative chain. ii 
may concentrate on two or three, ignoring any others; or it may 
attack the whole case. 


The writers feel that it is in these crucial relatinnships 
between stock issues that the ultimate manifestation of the 
"Burden of Proof" lies. Thus, in terms of adoption or success, if 
the affirmative lose any one of the stock issues that come to 
play in any specific debate, it follows that they will also 
fail in their advocacy. 


- Success in case building is a highly disciplined and 
rigorous task. "The old proverb is irritating, but true: There 
is no excellence without great labor. The student learns to 
build strong cases by practice in building them and by observing 
the work of skilled debaters."7: 


8 Ewbank, p. 409 
9 pe. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AND UNIVERISTY THEATRE INCORPORATED 


Eugene Q. Hoak 
Departmentnof Speech, University of Wichita 


At the various speech and theatre conventions 
much is said and subsequently little is done about joint 
endeavors by high schools and universities in theatre or 
speech. Of course the many high schools are guests of 
colleges for festivals and contests, but our reference here 
is to actual shared activity on a high level. The idea 
expressed here may not be new in this state, put it seems to 
be such a refreshing idea that the writer would like to re- 
state it at this time. Specifically it is this: A major 
production or full evening of theatre open to the public and 
produced jointly by a high*school and a'local college. 


As a case in point, may we refer to a happy union 
of Augusta High School and the University of Wichita. The 
occasion was the third annual Summer Theatre on the Wichita 
campus last year. The theatre site was a rather unique 
arena and proscenium theatre located in the ballroom of the 
Campus Activities Center. Seating was limited to 300, and the 
SRO sign was very much in evidence for MATERIA MEDICA, THE 
DOCTOR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF, and MY SISTER EILEEN. The 
first two plays corprised the full evening of theatre as the 
first bill. -Seven lovely and wonderfully directed girls 
from Augusta High came to the Wichita campus to share in the 
Summer Theatre program. Miss Wreatha Hicks had done a 
superlative job of guiding the girls in the droll comedy 
in one act. The play was a fitting curtain-raiser for the 
Moliere play. There were compliments in abundance for the 
polish achieved by the girls from Augusta. We were proud 
to have had them as "partners" in theatre forthe summer, 
and hope that other high schools may join us in future 
seasons. (The invitation is extended for our 1960 season, 
which will include THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE and TEN NIGHTS 
IN A BAR-ROOM.) We sincerely believe that a well-disciplined 
group of high school thespians can do credit to an evening off 
theatre on a college campus. The entire program is enriched 
and can be mutually beneficial by such incorporated pro- 
duction activity. 


Could it be that we who teach, direct, and procuce 
theatre in the colleges of Kansas have overlooked a 
wonderful possibility to achieve true "community theatre" 
by way of these "incorporated" or joint effort productions? 
Some of the brightest and most industrious of play directors 
are right now .working in the high schools of Kansas. 
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Should we not consider providing a wider field of operation 
for those high school theatre director who wants andris 
eager to work with college atudents and directors? 


The liberty is taken to reproduce in the full a 
letter sent to us from our first (and we trust not our last) 
high school director who accepted out invitation to share 
the summer with us in theatre. The letter follows: 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
AUGUSTA, KANSAS 


Dr. Eugene Hoak 

Speech and Drama Department 
University of Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 


Dear Dr. Hoak: 


' The experience of being a part of the W.U. summer 
theatre will be a high light in the lives of my seven 
girls, the cast of Materia Medisa, ~ 


Just to let you know how they really appreciated the 
privilege, I would like to pass on to you bits from their 
summer letters: 


"Dear Miss Hicks: 


We know that you are anxious to hear how we are coming 
along with the play and all, so we thought that we 
would drop you a line or two. So many things have 
happened that we don't know where to beginl... 


We thought we were pretty good until we saw the 
professionals at work! Man--can they acil!i Dr. 
Hoak really did a nice job on setting our stage up. 
We have @ light gray rug with modernistic stools. 
The music is just right, (Mrs. Perkins saw to that) 
and the lighting is worderful! 


So far we have had two dress rehearsals, end tonight 
is the big night. Both rehearsals have gone off 
real well, and we hope to really shine tonight! 
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Margie and Linda have not been too happy with the 
makeéesup department! They don't like shoe polish in 
their hair, although it really works wonders! 


We'll drop you another line in the next few days to 

let you know how we are doing. Right now we've got the 
jittersI! 

We seven girls feel very privileged to be given the 
opportunity and experience that most girls just dream 
of getting." 

"Materia Medica" 

Janis, Carol, Margaret, Joyce, Linda, Kay, Toni 

"Dear Miss Hicks: 

I think that the play went real well. We did our best 
the first three nights. There was standing room 

) only Friday and Saturday nights. It was a wonderful 
experience, and I loved every minute of it." 

Toni Vieux 

"Summer theatre has taught us what a tremendous amount 
of people and work are required to provide a few 
minutes of entertainment. What a thrill it would be if 
everyone were given the same oppprtunity we've had-- 

a chance to learn and share in the excitement of Summer 
} Theatre." 

Carol Ammons 


Thank you so much for choosing us. 
Sincerely, 


Wreathea Hicks 
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SOME AUDIO-VISUAL OBSERVATIONS 
Eugene Spangler 
Department of Speech, University: of’Wichita 


These brief comments and the following short list of 
audio-visual materials are offered as a supplement to the excellent 
Checklist of Audio-Visual Aids for Speech and Drama Teachers 
presented by Gordon E. Beck and Lynn R. Osborn of the Univeristy 
of Kansas in the December, 1959 issue of the Kansas Speech 
Journal. 


One of the most difficult aspects of using audio-visual 
aids in the classroom is the procurement of suitable material. 
Films, filmstrips, pre-recorded tapes, phonograph records, end 
printed illustrations are available from so many sources, and 
produced with such varying standards of quality and ccope that 
it is very difficult to asgemble a satisfactory program for 
for classroom use. New material is constantly being produced, 
and our demands are ver changing, so whatever can be done to 
make the classroom teacher aware of the opportunities to effective- 
ly enhance a course of study are usually welcome--atleast, the 
writer has found this to be true. Additional listing and 
comments concerning audio-visuel aids are constantly being 
evaluated with specific course‘in mind. 


The following titles and comments are offered with 
high school courses in literature, language-arts, speech, and 
dréma primarily in mind. Only one area of the world and pcriod 
of history, Ancient Greece, considered; however, the comments will 
apply equally well‘to other material. 


FILM-STRIPS 


The flexibility possible with the film strip should 
many times make it a preferable medium over the motion picture 
film. This is especially true when time is extremely limited and 
il-ustrations of specific locales of other subject matter are 
desired. Many times a motion picture film @ film-strip will 
contain material superfluous to the situation at hand. With 
the film-strip, the instructor can select only the illustrations 
actually needed and provide his own commentary, as he sees fit. 
(As noted below, some film-strips are furnished with commentary on 
records. A Day in Ancient Athens. (Black and White) Popular 
Science Publishing Co., Audio Visual Div., 335 4th Ave. Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 
Life in Ancient Greece. (2 films, blcak and white, with sound) 
1. Home and Education. 2. Role of the Citizen. Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. Southwater St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Films such as the above are a very real help in trying to 
heiv the present day student establish some small degree of 
ree oes with the strange times and place. This is 4 very 
dificult task, but it is most necessary in hilping the student to 
proderly interpret literature or art. In addition to the pri- 
mary subject matter indicated by the film, much additional in- 
formation may be gained by observing the architecture, utensils, 
and dress represented. 
Acting: How it Began. (Black and white, with sound.) NET Film 
service, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Drama: How tit Began. (Black and white, with sound.) NET Film 
Service, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
The subject matter represented by the preceeding two strips could 
undoubtedly be better covered by motion fecture. This type of 
subject is usually put on film strip to hold down the cost of 
proluction, thus making it available to more groups. The merits 
of each strip of this type can be judged only after previewing 
it. 


Theatre: From Ritual to Broadway. (Black and white with 
with captions and titles) Life Magazine, Filmstrip Division, 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. is a film-strip with the 
primary fault of many other strips: it tries to cover too 
inch material. "Ritual to Broadway" represents thousands of 
years in a very broad segment of Kuman endeavor--quite an order 
for one little peice of film! This particular strip also suffers 
from the results of a poor selection of material, in the opinion 
or this writer. 


Sophocles! Electra. (Color with captions) COMMA, P.O. Box 62, 
West Covina, California. 

If a strip e@n a classic is well done, it is much superior 
to ” poor or outdated motion picture of the same play for class 
illvstration. The viewing of a few scenes from a modern production 
of 4 play may stimulate the imagination of the student without 
tre distractions of outdated acting and titles in a silent motion 
picture or old sound film which may be available. 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS 


Ancient Greece. (Black and white or colors sound) Zoronet, 11 
minutes. 
Our Inheritance from Historic Greece. (Black and white or color; 
sound) Coronet. 11 minutes. 

The comments made concerning the first two film-strips 
apply here. 


Oedipus Rex. (Stratford, Ontario, Players; Sourd) Classics 

on rilm, 1270 Ave. of the Americans, New York, N.Y. 

Orestia, the. (Randolph Macon Women's College Players; sound) 

kpic Greek dialogue with Fnglish Commentary. Classics on Filn, 
Films of specific plays can be very rewarding experi ences 

and a real help to the classroom teacher; however, the comments 

offered above under Electra-asply here. 
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Foreign language films must have adequate captions that are good 
translations of the original text. Too brief captions and poor 
translations can seriously hamper the effectiveness of an other- 
wise well done film. As high school teachers will know, it 
doesn't take much to give a class the giggles over the wrong 
thing. Films such as this must be pre-viewed to be sure they 
will be satisfactory for the particular class at hand. The 
background and calibre of students is very important in this case. 


Theatre fromthe Beginning. (Black and White, sound) Gateway 
Productions, Inc, L855 Parnell St., San Francisco, Calif. 15 
minutes. 

Here again, a large order for 15 minutes of exposition. 
It may have just what you needs; preview it to make certain. 


Phonograph Records 


There are many superb records of the classics of all 
types of literature and theatre now available. They are to be 
highly recommended as a means of bringing great works to life 
for the student. A good recording is to be preferred over all, 
but the finest of modern sound motion pictures for providing 
the full impact of a play, assuming of course a live stage per- 
formance of the play cannot be seen. 


Euripides-Jeffors, Medea. With Judith Anderson, Decca 90CO. 
This recordire has "everything": a superb trenslation and 
adaptation for modern audiences; magni-icent acting and inter- 
pretaticn of 1’ ness; complete sound effects and music; good 
technical recording. It is a recording of the production 
written by Robinson Jeffers for the Broadway production of 
Meliea a few years ago. The writer has observed many students 
usually hear the complete recording even though th class 
period may terminate before the pay is finished. There are 
records of many other plays that will also be effective in 
helping the students appreciate the masterpieces of 
literature. The Medea and the two listing below are sample of 
recording of only one period. Sophocles, Antigone. McGill 
University Players, Folkways 9861. 
Sopnocles-Yeats, Oedipus Rex, Stratford, Ontario., Festival 
Players. Caedmon 20i2. 


The work of Donald W. Rude, a graduate student at the 
University of Wichita is greatfully acknowledged. .The. titles 
listed herein are taken from a project submitted in a course 
in develcpment of the theaure, 


THE NEED FOR SPEECH TEACHERS 


Leslie M. Blake, Department of Speech, University of Wichita 


Suzanne Umphrey, Studerit, ‘Department of Speech, University of Wichita 


" TEACHER AFFECTS ETERNITY; HE CAN 
NEVER TELL WHERE HIS INFLUENCE STOPS." 
--Henry Adams 


How great is the NEED for SPEECH TEACHERS? How adequate 
is the SUPPLY of SPEECH TEACHERS? Is the NEED for SPEECH 
TEACHERS sufficient to warrant encouraging high school graduates 
to prepare to teach SPEECH? 


The writers of this article were involved recently in 
& raiio panel concerning the problems of Speech teachers. Some 


answered questions led to the gathering of more complete 
information. 


(Teacher Placement Bureaus from the following institutions 
supplied annual reports for the your 1958-59 from which much 
of the information was obtained: Fort Hays Kansas State College; 
Xansas State College, Pittsburg; Kansas State Teachers College, 
“mporias Kansas State University; University of Kansas; 
University of Wichita. Valuable assiatance was also received 
) from Miss Wanda May Vinson of the Kansas Stete High School 

Activities Association, and from Adele Throckmorton, Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction for the State of Kansas.) 


The need for Speech teachers may be analyzed in two 
ways. First, by the direct method of studying the requests 
for Speech teachers submitted to teacher placement bureaus}; 
and secondly, by the indirect method of studying the extent of 
Speech activity in our school systems. 


Requests for teachers (speech, drama, and debate, but 

not including-speech correction)ranged from a minimum of 18 
at one institution to a maximum of 93 at another. ‘These 
) figures do not include the requests for English and/or other 
teachers who are also expected to teach Sveech. One institution 
had 27 requests for English teachers also qualified to teach 
) Speech. Requests were also noted for physical education, 

sociel science, science, mathematics, commerce, and music 
eachers qualified to teach Speech. However, these requests 
) ‘rere few in number and it would appeer unwise for a prospective 
jpeech teacher to prepare to teach only one of these subjects 
yecavse of the limited number of positions available. 
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While the requests for Speech teachers and other teachers 
qualified to teach speech is large, these figures apparently 
do not indicate the true picture. Recently, one of the writers 
was speaking to a group of nine high school administrators, 
and seven of them indicated they needed speech teachers for the 
following years; and here is the interesting fact - not a single 
one of the seven had filed a request with a single teacher 
placement bureau for "they knew Speech teachers were not 
available and it would be a waste of time". 


There is further evidence to indicate that requests 
filed with teacher placement bureaus represent only a part of the 
need. In the experience of the writers, some of the newly 
placed Speech teachers each year obtain positions that have not 
been listed. 


Before leaving the analysis of "direct" need, a few re- 

lated comments might be pertinent. One institution reports a 
decrease (1958-59) in the number of vacancies at the high school 
level in all fields except languages and speech. All reporting 
institutions indicate a considerably higher number of request 
(over-all) from outside the State than from within ‘Kansas.-“In- | 
formation was not sufficiently detailed to give an accurate 
in-State, out-of-State comparison for Speech teachers; but it 

is readily apparent that the Speech teacher would have many 
opportunities for imployment in Kansés, California, emroeeits 
Missouri, Michigan, Florida, and Illinois. 


Before proceeding to an analysis of the "indirect" 
indications of need, it is appalling to compare the SUPPLY 
of Speech teachers with the NEED which has been extablished above. 
In 1958-59, the six reporting institutions placed a total of only 
eight teachers through their respective placement bureaus. 
Information was not available for the previous years except 
from one institution which reports the placement of an average 
of 4.3 per year for the past ten years. 


It is readily apparent that Kansas colleges and universities 
have the opportunity of placing 10 to 15 times as many Speech 
teachers in secondaty schools as they have graduates qualified 
to teach Speech. Certainly high school counselors and Speech 
teachers are warranted in urging high school students to consider 
the possibility of preparing to teach Speech. (Note: the 
need for teachers of Speech at the college and university level 
is known to be great and could well be the basis for another 
article. ) 


In exémining the "indirect" means of analyzing the need 
for Speech teachers in Kansas, some very interesting facts come 
to light . 


. 


Of the 607 schools listed by the Kansas State High School 
Activities Association (1959-60), 443 schools identify by 
name the teacher in charge of speech, drama, and/or debate. 
The name of the debate coach is identified by 135 schools. 
Several schools list a debate coach and a speech and drama 
teacher, while a few schbols have three teachers involved in 
the Speech program. In 87 instances, the debate, speech, and 
drama were the responsibility of a single teacher. 


In debate (1959-60), 93 schools were eligible and 71 
participtted in the district debate tournaments. Attendenceat 
the annual debate clinics sponsored by the KSHSAA increased 
as follows: 1957-= 662; 1958 - 86h; 1959 - 966; = an increase 
of 6% in the two year period. 


The ‘volume of activity in the Speech and Drama Festival 
indicated in the table below further demonstrated the need 
for qualified teachers to train these students: 


Clay Dodge Shawnee 
Emporia Center Hays City Haven Pittsburg Wichita Mission 
Extemp 12 10 23 48 39 34 1 
Oration 23 13 26 60 5 42 2 2h 
Plays 2h 31 443 2 32 20 28 2h 
Readings 88 8h 112 #170 = 122 80 112 68 
Inf. Speech 26 2h 3h 70 61 21 59 32 
Poetry Int. 25 17 oe &  & 22 39 26 
Frose Int. 9 8 15 25 20 11 21 6 


207 187 195 335° 198 


TOTALS 


Extemp = 119 
Oration = 259 
Plays 
Readomgs = 836 
Inf. Speech = 327 
Poetry Int. = 262 
Prose Int. - 115 


A sampling of play casts indicates they averaged about 
five per cast. Allowing for duplication in indivicual events 
and considering the average of play casts, approximately 3,000 
students participated in the District Speech and Drama Festivals 
in 1959-60. Records indicate there has been an increase of 
approximately 10% for each of the past two years. 
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Tne number of schools involved in the Speech and Drama 
Festivals is indicated below: 


1958 1959 1960 
No. in District Festivals 255 268 287 


No. in State Festivals 154 180 217 


In a state-wide study conducted by Professors George 
Goodrich and David Flemming, University of Wichita, in 1956, 
98% of the reporting schools produced one or more plays per 
year, and 93% of the teachers directing those plays had not 
had a single course in drama. In the words of Miss Wanda 
May Vinson, Director of Speech for the Kansas State High School 
Activities Association, "Too often the high school administration 
is forced to ask the home economics, the commerce reacher, the 
physical education teacher, or the football coach to direct the 
play and coach the students in their speech activities because 
of the unavailability of qualified Speech teachers." 


In the opinion of the writers, the evidence that 10 to 
15 times as many Speech teacherzas are being produced are 


needed, the volume of activity in debate and in speech and drama 
festivals, and the lack of qualification son the part of many 
who are now involved in Speech activities, all combine to por- 
tray a deplorable picture - a picture which can be changed only 
by producing more graduates’.guélificd*to'teachSpeech. Let 

us repeat that the high school counselor and the high school 
Speech teacher are not only warranted but should be encouraged 
to invite high school students to consider training to become 
Speech teachers. 
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1960 KSA CONVENTION REPORTS 
Theatre and Interpretation Section, Eugene Q. Hoak, University of 
“ichita, Chairman 
"The Complex 'Educational! Theatre" 
This session was set up as a round table at which Professor Hoover, 


Jack Kelly and Dr. Hoak were the discussants. In the absence of Hoover and 
Kelly, Dr. Hoak led the discussion, 


The problems that seemed most hargssing to people in the educational 
theatre were those of getting an audience big enough to justify more than a 
single performance and to provide enough revenue to permit the group to 
improve its technical equipment and the quality of its work. 


White of Friends University felt that one solution needed is to change 
the attitude of administrators who tend to regard the play as the enterprise 
of a single individual in a single department, and who place on his shoulders 
the responsibility of producing the show and getting an audience for it. 


Sonboy expressed the opinion that more could be done in enlisting the 
cooperation of other departments by making them aware of the extent to which 
the production of a play cuts across departmental lines and needs the talents 
and skills of all, 


As to publicity, it was pointed out that the best publicity in the world 
is the person with tickets to sell in his hands. 


The reporting and reviewing of plays came up for discussion. "Should 
a reviewer be a critic?", Conboy asked. ‘The answer to this question showed 
divided opinions based largely on vhether civeotere felt that their efforts 
had been helped or hurt by criticism, 


I think all would agree that we welcome intelligent and constructive 
criticism by one who knows something about dramatic production, We resent 
having the cast and driector lampooned by some young reporter who sees in 
his assignment an opportunity to be caustic and to exploit his ow clever= 
ness at the expense of the performance. 


George D. Wilner, Reporter 
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REPORT ON THE SPEECH AND FORENSIC ROUND TABLE 


Dave Blackim reported on the national convention of SaA at 
Washington, D.C. in December, with special reférence to the 
section concerning the selection of the national high school de- 
bate topic. Mr. Blackim suggested thet the views of the high 
school debate coaches in this matter should be given more 
consideration. 


Mr. Blackim also submitted a new form of a debate ballot, 
urging its adoption by KSHSAA. While this ection was not taken 
formally, a number of coaches agreed to use the ballot next year 
and report its practicability and general accaptance. 


Chief features of the proposed ballot are the substitution 
of team and individual RATINGS on a 7-1 scale for the RANKING 
of the four debaters involved; and, the use of three identical 
sheets comprising the complete ballot. This is possible through 
the use of carbon paper and provides a copy for the tournament 
director plus one of each team. A space for the judge's 
written criticism is also provided. 


Dr. Richard Hildreth, KSA president-elect, who served as 
chairman of this session, reported the findings sede thus*far 
in @ study which compares the personality of the debater, both 
high school and college, to that of the non-debater. Time’ 
limited this report to a few of the most interesting findings. 
The study does reveal some significant personality differences 
between the successful debater and the non-debater (the latter 
is equated in all other characteristics). The study is being 
done with the cooperation of the Department of Psychology at 
Emporia State Teachers College. 


Mrs. Delores Hudson reported on how she incorporates | 
speech in her 7th and 8th grade classes in the language arts 
at Haven, Kansas. Her most delightful presentation added up 


to a convincing argument for teaching speech skills at this 
age level. 


Robert Ince of Wichita High School South was elected 
chairman of the speech and forensics section for the convention 
in the spring of 1961. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1960-61 


President Elect - Dr. Richard Hildreth - Kansas State Teachers College 
Secretary-Treasurer - Allan Gould ~- Washington High School, Kansas City 
Editor-in-Chief - Lynn Osborne - University of Kansas 

President: gerry Ashen-Shawnee Mission, North 


Vice-presidents: 


lst District - Dr. Norma Bunton - Kansas State University 


2nd " - Keith Aikens - Iola High School 

3rd " - David Parker - Chanute Junior College 
ith - Al Higgins - Emporia High School 

Sth " - Bob Patton - Hutchinson High School 
6th " - Bill Mersh - Hays High School 


The 1961 KSA Convention Host is 


Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
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( SPEECH AND DRAMA 
TEACHER A 


( MEMBER! 


THE KANSAS 


WHAT WILL KSA DO FOR US? 


Increase our professional prestige! 


Improve our teaching skills: 


Help distribute our ideas end "discoveries" to 
others in the field of Speech in Kansas! 


Aid in obtaining grenter support for the expansion 
of Speech in the High Schools cf Kansas! 


Uelp convey with more effect the concept of better 
pey and facilities for Speech teachers! 


Provide a clearing house for college teachers and 
students of Speech to share ideas with high school 
students and teachers of Speech: 


Serve as a stimulus for creative and scholarly 
writing and reeearch in Speech! 


PLAN NOW TO SIGN UP AS A CONTINUING, PERMANTAT 


MOMBER OF THE KANSAS SPEECH ASSOCIATION’. 
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FOR NEXT YEARII1 


i] Why not start now and in 
the lazy summer months to put those 


wonderful thoughts together for 
NEXT YEAR*S SPEECH JOURNAL! 


Let's ALL work to make 
the KANSAS SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
the most active, helpful, stimulating, 
and progressive professional organ=- 


ization in Kansas. 
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